io8         MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
These stirring events aroused the interest of the low-paid and
unorganized workers throughout the land, and at every meeting
that we addressed we urged upon them the method of organization
and rebellion if they too would enjoy the reward of 'the full round
orb of the dockers' tanner.' The infection quickly spread from
London to the provinces, and in the Midlands, where I was then
stationed, we aroused, by constant and impassioned propaganda,
the necessary interest in, and enthusiasm for, better conditions for
every section of the worst paid workers. Our enthusiasm was
intense, and our faith in Socialism was untouched by knowledge
of the administrative and other difficulties in the path of its speedy
realization. Sufficient unto the day was the faith and our devotion
to it. The campaign was more like a religious revival than a
political agitation, and the singing of labour hymns at every
meeting contributed to the feeling that we were the pioneers of a
new faith. Edward Carpenter's England Arise, and later The Red
Flag (a dreadful dirge), were general favourites, and we sung with
defiant enthusiasm the 'Sound and Rumour* song of William
Morris.
O ye rich men, hear and tremble! for with words the sound is rife:
'Once for you and death we laboured; changed henceforward is the strife.
We are men, and we shall battle for the world of men and life;
And our host is marching on.'
Our immediate task, as we conceived it, was to destroy in the
minds of the workers their belief in the inevitability of poverty, a
doctrine which had with calculating shrewdness been consistently
proclaimed by politicians and by the less-informed among the
clergy. We insisted that so long as the sweated worker could be
made to believe that it was God and not the capitalist that was
responsible for his poverty, there could be no substantial improve-
ment in his condition, and we let loose upon him the inspiring
slogan of the famous Communist Manifesto, that while he had a
whole world to win, he had nothing to lose but his chains.
These years of hard study and hectic propaganda involved for
me constant labour and a complete absence of any form of recrea-
tion, other than an occasional visit to the theatre, and the days and
weeks were almost alike in their incidents and demands. Meetings
had to be addressed, propaganda plans prepared, and committees
without limit attended. It was an inspiring but exhausting busi-
ness. I served under many leaders, and I do not know any cause
that had greater reason for pride in the character and quality of